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DUCHESS OF WIRTEMBERG. 


. QD‘ this amiable and accomplished Princess we gave 4 
~ biographical sketch in our Museum for May 1500, 
\ Vol, 1V. p. 325; and we again introduce her to the notice 
\\ of our readers, in compliance with our plan of presenting to 

\ them accurate and elegant portraits of the female branches 


of the Royal Family of Great Britain. 

We need not call to the recollection of our readers, that 
since the above date the Court of Wirtemberg has had its 
share of the troubles brought upon the continent of Europe 

| by the Grand Enemy of the civilized world, nor that a high- 
souled daughter of Britain has been compelled to see, with 4 
indignant mortification, her palace po}luted by the foul tread bin 
of the MURDERER or JAFFA. 





OLD WOMAN. et 
NO. CIV. 


IN the last number of my lucubrations I furnished my 
fair readers with a few select matrimonial histories, in which 
the ladies were evidently chargeable with the infelicity they eet 
suffered. The motives which directed their conduct could an Fe 
not fail to be productive of misery; and if they found the ; 
nuptial couch a bed of thorns, their own iunprudeuce made 
it so, 

YOL. II.—N. §, cc 
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On this occasion 7] shall proc sihues some instances of dailies 
folly on the part of the other sex in their choice of a wife, 
and of consequent misery and disappointment. 

HILARUS was left in possession of an ample fortune at 
an early age; and he hastened to spend rather than to en- 
joy it. He engaged in all the dissipations of fashionable 
life, kept horses, carriages, servants, and mistresses; played 
deep, and became the dupe of sharpers, who preyed on his 
good nature and easy unsuspecting disposition. When the 
ravages made on his constitution gave him occasional mo- 
ments of reflection, he determined to abandon his pernicious 
courses, and to reform while he had any property left; but 
no sooner did he regain his usual share of health than he 
was hurried into the same excesses as before, and, amidst 
the gaiely of his companions, forgot the resolutions he had 
formed in solitude and in sickness. He was naturally cheer- 
ful, saw only the bright side of things ; or, if unfavorable 
events gave hima eloomy i impression, it was speedily effaced 
by new scenes and new amusements, which followed each 
other in endless succession. But though fashionably vicious, 
his heart was not wholly depraved; and about the age of 
twenty-five he fell desperately in love with a young lady of 
great beauty and merit, but who was too poor to become 
his wife, and too virtuous to be attempted for a mistress. 
His attentions made an impression on her tender and suscep- 
tible heart; but prudent caution checked her tongue, and 
neither a word nor an action could be interpreted as giving 
him reason to presume on his influence over her. By this 
time his affairs became deeply involved, and those w ho had 
shared in his plunder were the first to blame his imprudence, 
and to poiut out the ruin he would entail on himself, if he 
married a woman without fortune, however deeply he might 
be enamoured of her charms, or however distinguished her 
worth. He listened to their suggestions, and though it cost 
him many a struggle, he resolved to leave his Hortensia, 
and to look out a dowered bride, who would enable him to 
keep up appearances, and to live in the style to which he 
had been accustomed. 

It was not long before chance threw in his way what he 
wanted rather than wished for. Ata public place he met 
an old widow, whose older husband had been induced, by 
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her artitices, to leave her the sole command of a large estate, 
hoping that she would never marry again, and that she would 
be inclined, out of gratitude, as well as a love of justice, to 
allow it to revert te his heirs, when she could no longer 
want it. His motives were generous, but he calculated 
wrong. The widow, though past ber grand climacteric, en- 
joyed a fresh old age, and possessed of an ample inde- 
pendent fortune, she made no doubt of obtaining a husband 
young enough to be her son. She was gay, lively, and not 
unpleasing in her person, which she set off to the best ad- 
vantage; and as Hilarus, after quitting his Hortensia, felt it 
a matter of indifference with whom he matched himself, pro- 
vided he obtained a fortune, he ‘had little difliculty in pro- 
curing the dowager’s consent to become his wife, who was 
charmed with the attractions of a gay young fellow, and 
settled her whole estate on him and his heirs—little imagin- 
ing that she should outlive him, or want any part of it her- 
self. To make short, they married ; and Hilarus vever saw 
another happy day. His wife was not only ridicuously fond, 
but excessively jealous of him; he could not be happy in 
her company, and if he left her, he was received on his re- 
turn with tears and reproaches. Life now became a bur- 
den to him; but, before he could spend the whole of the 
fortune she had brought him, or had made-any disposition 
of itin future, he was thrown from his horse in hunting, and 
killed on the spot, leaving her with a diminished income to 
lament the folly of such an unequal match. 

MAceER had been brought up to a profession, from the 
emoluments of which le was to derive his subsistence. His 
younger years had been spent in assiduous study, and when 
he entered on business, his whole time and attention were 
employed by its various calls and avocations. Hence he 
had no leisure to think of love, which is generally the dis- 
ease of the idle; and his acquaintance among the ladies was 
confined to those who employed him in the line of his busi- 
ness, which had little to do with soft glances and tender 
vows. In fact, he had escaped the arrows of Cupid till he 
was nearly fifty years of age, and was likely to descend to 
the grave an old bachelor. 

When he had any relaxation, he delighted in forming one 
of a party at whist, in which game he was an adept. Ail 
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the old maids m the place, and some of the young ones, had 
set their caps at him; but he was perfectly insensible to their 
advances; and was better pleased to wia a rubber than to 
win a heart. It happened, however, one evening, that a 
strange lady, the widow of an ofheer, was his partner at 
cards: her manners were easy and prepossessing; but what 
was more, she played excellently at cards. They won almost 
every point; and by a capital stroke on the part of the lady, 
a considerable bet was determined in his favor. He seized 
her hand in ecstasy, and found that she did not shrink from 
the radeness of his grasp. The flame of love ran like light- 
ning from his fingers’ ends to his heart; and next day he 
mustered resolution enough to tell her, that he should be 
happy if she would become his partner for life, as he never 
felt himself so well matched before. Slenderly provided 
for, it was not long before she yielded her hand which he 
had seized before; and Macer, who had married her on 
the sole recommendation of her being an excellent whist 
player, was as ignorant of her character and her temper, as 
if she had dropt from the clouds. In a short time, how- 
ever, he found that slte was considerably in debt, a terma- 
gant, and a woman of light fame. The two first affected 
him most; but he paid her debts, and trusted this proof of 
his indulgence would keep her quiet, and secure her fidelity 
in future. But he who thinks that he can muzzle a shrew, 
calculates in vain: her tongue became the torture of his life, 
and even at cards she claimed the mastery over him, which 
he could least of all brook. They lived, according to the 
common phrase, like dog and cat; and after some years, 
Macer being arrested by the hand of death, left her almost 
us destitute as he found her, being determined that she 
should not triumph in his spoils when dead, who had been 
such an enemy to his happiness while living. 

__ SIMPLEX was brought up at a public school, and in due 
time was elected to the University, where he became a fellow 
of his college. He was an only son, and his mother, who 
affected a taste for music, was more ambitious to procure 
him masters in her favourite science, than to know that he at- 
tended to classical and academic studies under the proper 
tutors. The young man fancied he could compose as well 
as play on various instruments, He set a song for a public 
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singer, Who was at least a dozen years older than himself. 
She sung it with such effect, that it was deservedly encored ; 
and he was so much charmed with her execution, and so 
vain of the share he had in the praise she obtained, that he 
became her most passionate admirer. Practised in life, she 
knew how to entangle him in the net he had wove for his 
own destruction; and before he was of full age an elope- 
ment was agreed on, and they were married on the other 
side of the Tweed. His mother now saw her folly in con- 
necting her son with a public performer; but being more 
indulgent, because she justly charged herself with being an 
accessary to his imprudence, she resolved to receive him and 
his wife into favour, on condition that she forsook the stage 
and abandoned her former connections, ‘The first part of 
the conditions she readily complied with; but having long 
carried on an intrigue with a male performer in the same 
line, she was base enough to renew it, and being detected, 
a divorce was sued for and obtained; but not till she had 
left Simplex three children, whom he was bound by the laws 





| to support, without having the satisfaction to think that they 
were his own. | 
Here I close the subject. If in the mirror I have shown, | 
the causes of matrimonial infelicity are not seen to be na- mit 
turally deduced from the principles pursued, it will be idle cP Rac 


for me to enforce my doctrine by any additional arguments 


or dissuasives. Neither happiness nor misery spring froin Mai 
nothing ; care, caution, prudence, aud foresight must all be 4 WAL; 
employed to secure the one and to eschew the other. '. 
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REMARKS UPON NOTHING. 


MR. EDITOR, 

IN spite of the wit with which the eyes of your fair readers 
generally inspire us, we cannot deny, that upon some occa- 
sions, we are afflicted with such a degree of mental sterrility 
as to be utferly incapable of producing any thing at all smart 
or entertaining. What must we say under such circum- i 
stinces? Nothing, reply your fair readers. That is pre- 460)! 
cisely what we have now resolved todo, But you will say, 
Nothing isa very insignificant subject, Is this really your 
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epiniest? For our ory on the pearing we believe that 
Nothing is at present every thing. May not the greatest 
part of the voluminous romances, which cousume so much 
pauper, and stuff the shelves of so many libraries, be very 
fairly reduced to Nothing? Are they not sold, or at least 
are they not read, for Nothing? What is obtained from 
reading them? Literally Nothing. How many people are 
there now-a-days, who, though ‘originally Nothing, have, 
after being for a moment something, again relapsed into 
Nothing? What is there, in most cases, in those pretty 
heads which not unfrequently turn ours ?—Nothing. The 
young Olympe pleads for a divorce from the old Geronte, 
to whom she was married last year. What is it he has been 
doing during the last year of their marriage 1— Nothing. 
Can you conceive any thing more witty and spirited than 
Mr. Sheridan’s comedies, or more dull and insipid than the 
monstrous farces of Kotzebue 1—Nothing. Is there any 
thing more unhappy than the lot of an unfortunate stock- 
jobber, more unfeeling than the heart of a rich miser, more 
light than the vows of a lover, more dull than the verses of 
Still the answer is, Nothing. You see then 
that Nothineris is evéry tliing, aad even ‘above every thing, for 
what is wanting to what is every thing? But Nothing has 
no where so great an influence as over the fair sex. They 
know how to please with Nothing. With Nothing they 
play off all their attractions. A Nothing vexes and con- 
soles them; a Nothing puts them out of humour, and the 
same Nothing restores them to cheerfulness. A Nothing 
gives them the vapours, and in its turn affords thein pleasure 
and amusement. But I wilf not longer trespass on your 
patience with Nothing; and therefore I shall here close my 
remarks on Nothing. 

M—z—n. 





A’ BACHELOR. 





CONJUGAL AFT ‘ECTION. 


THOUGH the female be the weaker sex, yet some ‘fuse 
so repaid the weakness of their nature by an incredible 
strength of affection, that they have oftentimes, performed 
as great things us we could expect from the courage and 
coustancy of the most generous amongst men. They have 
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despised death, let it appear to them i in. what Sshape.it would; 

and made_all'sorts of difficulties ‘give way before the force 
of that invincible love, which seemed proud to shew. itself 
most strong, in-the greatest extremity of their husbands, 

The emperor Conrad the third besieged Guelphus, deke 
of Bavaria, in the city of Wensberg, in Germany. ‘The wo- 
men, perceiving that the town could not possibly hold out 
long, petitioned the emperor that they might de ‘part, only 
with so much as each of them could carry on their. backs ; 
which the emperor condescended to, expecting they would 
load themselves with silver and gold, &c. but they all came 
farth with every one her husband on her back; whereat the 
emperor was so moved that he wept, received the duke into 
his favour, gave all the men their lives, and extolled the 
women with deserved praises. Bodinus says, that Lauren- 
tius Medices was restored to his health by only reading this 
story, when he had long in vain expected it trum the en- 
deavours of his physicians. 

King Edward the First, while prince, warred in the Holy 
Land, where he rescued the great city of Acon from being 
surrendered to the Sultan. After which one Anzazim, a 
desperate Saracen (who had often been sent to him from 
the general) being one time, upon pretence of some secret 
message, admitted alone into his chamber, he, with a poison- 
ed knife, gave him three wounds in the body, two in the 
arm, and one near the armpit, which were thought to be mor- 
tal, and had perhaps been so, if, out of unspeakable love, 
the lady Eleanor, his wife, had not sucked out the poison of 
his wounds with her mouth, and thereby effected a cure; 
Which otherwise had been incurable. It is no wonder that 
love should do wonders, seeing it is itself a wonder. 


A DESCANT ON BEAUTY. 
I BELIEVE it is admitted, and indeed no person will 


deny, that Beauty is ever sure of attraction; nor do we at 
first discover the imperiections it hides, which is to be attri- 
buted to its great magnetic power, till the eve recovers from 
the trance it has occasioned: therefore it may be compared 
to a richly-coloured picti ire, which at first sight v: anqiushes, 
but upon discovering its faults turn from it with disaust. 
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Maria had just entered into her sixteenth year, when the 
loves played around her budding beauties, and sipped the 
honey from her virgin sweets; it was then that she became 
the talk and admiration of the opposite sex: some admired 
the symmetry of her shape, while others extolled the beanty 
and uniformity of her face; but the beauty of her mind was 
not once the subject of conversation, as that virtue (if she 
possessed it) was lost in the comet of her person. 

Among tlie satellites that attended this terrestrial planet 
was Eugenio, a youth of gallantry, and an accomplished 
master in the science of seduction: in possession of such qua- 
lifications, it may be easily imagined, that the victory was 
not difficult to achieve.- He would assume an air of sim- 
plicity in her presence, and tell his tale of love with that 
fervour, as to prevail upon her to believe that his passion 
was not feigned, and that she had at last thrown in her 
arrow with effect; but her’s was not steeped in poison—no, 
that was to come from Eugenio. He had felt the pulse of 
his patient, and, like a skilful doctor, administered accord- 
ingly. Heedless of her danger, and confident within herself 
that she was superior to the arts of man, and that she knew 
delusion in every form, while in the mean time the vows and 
caresses of her paramour were deeply rooting in her un- 
suspecting bosom. The symptom of love, at last, made its 
appearance; the disease was violent, the opportunity was 
arrived, and the victim was sure. The rising of the sun is 
frequently hailed as the promise of a beauteous day; but 
how often is it rendered otherwise by the horizon being 
overcast! ‘That sun which shone upon Maria's opening 
bloom, alas! was transient; the cloud of sorrow spread its 
veil over a face that was once chearful and serene; for the 
serpent had envenomed the rose, and left it faded and a dis- 
yusting weed, 

Could vanity be but separated from beauty, then would 
the arts of the seducer have no avail, for it is that alone that 
that hurries hee imperceptibly into ruin; it is that which 
makes her odious in the eyes of every person who admire 
the beauty of the mind more than of the person; but when 
combined together, and vanity no share, then is a woman 
one of ihe brightest ornaments of her country. 

PETER STEADY POINT. 
Cross-Strect, Hatton-Garden, March, 1807. 
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ALBERTUS, 


OR, 
THE INGRATE. 


THOUGH fear has been denominated an acquired pas- 
sion, yet, that it is the companion of guilt, is generally 
allowed ; ‘ else why that secret dread—that inward horror” 
which invariably haunts the wicked mind ? 

Albertus had been separated from his family and near 
connexions upwards of nine years. During that period he 
had travelled over the greater part of Europe, sometimes 
almost destitute of the means of existence, and, at others, 
basking under the sunshine of the most genial skies. Pros- 
perity, however, for the last two years of his existence, had 
shed an undeviating light over his head :—his plans had 
succeeded beyond his most sanguinary expectations, and, 
at this part of his history, he was returning to the bosom of 
his family, a man of wealth if not of worth. Albertus had 
been brought up under the watchful eye of a maternal 
uncle, who had never entered into the marriage state, and 
who had openly professed his intention of leaving the whole 
of his possessions to this youth. Affection had so com- 
pletely obscured the eyes of Fernando, (which was the 
uncle’s name,) that he was blind to those glaring vices 
which every other person too clearly perceived; but, at 
length, they became so conspicuous, that incredulity itself 
would have been compelled to believe. 

In addition to those vices to which the young are most 
addicted, Albertus possessed those of riper years, for though 
a gamester, he was avaricious; though a spendthrift, penu- 
rious ; although it appears a contradiction of terms. It was 
an eager thirst of money, (that root of all evil,) which in- 
spired the love of gaming; and, though he set no bounds 
to those expenses which procured self-gratification, he 
would not have parted with a guinea to preserve the exisi- 
ence of a friend; for friends he had, in spite of the despi- 
cable traits of character, so consummate was his hypocrisy, 
and so insinuating his address. His person was embellished 
with all those advantages which a good education gives to a 
tine form, 
for flattery and adulation flowed from his tongue. 
VOL. M1.--N. 5, Dd 











With the fair sex he was a universal favourite. 
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Such was the young man who Sein the subject of this 
story :—he had nearly completed his twentieth year, when 
the worthy Fernando was found dead in his bed ;—suspi- 
cion glanced at, but dared not utter her surmises; and the 
young heir quitted England soon after the melancholy event 
occurred. Previous to his departure, the greatest part of 
his deceased uncle’s landed property was converted into 
cash, and he set out upon his tour with all the splendour 
usually attached to a man of rank. His riches, however, 
soon took wing, and in less than two years he was reduced 
to the lowest state of distress; he contrived, however, to 
introduce himself to a set of sharpers, and preyed upon 
others, as he had been preyed upon. Their nefarious 
practices were at length detected, and he was compelled to 
fly trom Paris; he contrived, however, to obtain letters of 
recommendation to some families of distinction at Naples, 
where he resided several years. Over his conduct in that 
city, 7 would be charitable to draw a curtain, yet truth 
compels us to declare he there practised every vice which 
ean degrade human nature, and make her appear in a des- 
picable light. At Naples, however, he had acquired so 
atfluent a fortune that he resolved to revisit his native land, 
and, though several years had elapsed without his writing 
to his f family, he at length informed them it was his intention 
to return. 

Albertus returned to England with more pomp and splen- 
dour than he had quitted it. An avant-coureur announced 
his approach; but within about a mile of his father’s resi- 
dence the superb equipage was overturned. As the moon 
shone with peculiar lustre, and Albertus had not received 
any injury froin the accident, he desired his valet to remain 
with the carriage, as it contained valuables to a large 
amount, iuforming him he would walk across the fields, and 
send some ropes to the postilion, by the aid of which the 
shattered eyuipage might be dragged to a neighbouring 
town, 

No glow of filial transport animated the apathetic breast 
ot Albertus as he retraced the haunts of his youth, yet his 
heart beat high with exultation at the idea of the envy he 
zhould excite when he px mpously displayed those emblems 
ef ill-got treasures to bis fess aspiring, but far more happy 
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friends. He had not semen the distance of half a mile, 
when the bright orb which had conducted him, sudden! 
became obscured—the wind arose—the loud shriek of the 
screech-owl appalled him—and he stood transtixed with 
fear ! A darkness almost unprecedented overspread the 
horizon—in vain he endeavoured to discern the conducting 
village spire—the surrounding objects were veiled in obscu- 
rity, “and he groped along not knowing what path he pur- 
sued. Reflection, in such a situation, must have proved 
madness; yet in vain cid he try to dissipate bis fears, by 
endeavouring to form a ludicrous story from his night's ad- 
venture with which he intended to entertain his friends. 
Searcely had this idea struck him, when the solemn death- 
knell smote his ear. ‘Great God!” he cried, “ this is 
too much—too much for human fortitude to bear!” That 
sound—that chilling sound, reminds me of iny departed 
uncle ; and though nine years have elapsed since I heard its 
warming voice, yet it recals to my imagination a scene 
which in vain I have endeavoured to forget.” 

The bell which had excited such a train of gloomy reflec- 
tions however acted as a conductor to the benighted man, 
and he soon reached the place of his nativity, but, alas! in 
what a dejected, what a horror-struck frame of mind! The 
father of Albertus had by industry and application during 
his son’s absence greatly increased his store of wealth, and 
had repurchased the estate of his departed brother, and re- 
moved into the house. Of this circumstance, Albertus was 
wholly ignorant, He therefore directed his steps to his fa- 
ther’s former abode, when he was made acquainted with 
his removal by a servant; who, perceiving he was a total 
stranger, civilly oftered to conduct him to the house. The 
clouds soon began to pour down torrents of water, and the 
night was so completely dark, that though his conductor 
carried a small lantern before him, he did not pay attens 
tion to the path until the well-remembered gate of the aver 
nue struck him, and he loudly called to the man, desiring 
him not to go that road.‘ Whiy, this is the right road to 
the ‘squire’s house, sir ;” said the astonished servant ;— he 
lives now in that which his poor brother used to do; ale 
though his son sold it, and is spendiug the money in foreign 
parts.” 
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To this piece of intelligence Albertus did not make any 
answer, for he dreaded lest his companion should make 
further remarks, and that silent monitor within spoke sut- 
ficiently loud to his feelings, to subdue all the boasted cou- 
rage he had acquired. Lights were soon perceived in ev ery 
part of the mansion, for. the avant-coureur had arrived 
about an hour, and the anxious father was busily occu- 
pied in making preparations for his long absent son. As 
neither the rattling of carriage-wheels, or ‘the clattering feet 
of horses, announced the traveller's approach, he rapped 
twice at the door before it was opened ;—but the delighted 
father instantly recognized his voice, and rushing into his 
arms, had only power to articulate, “ Oh, my son! my 
dear, dear son!” when, overwhelmed by the powerful enio- 
tions of nature, he dropped down in a fainting fit. 

The confusion which this alarming incident excited, pre- 
vented the attendants from observing the agitated state of 
Albertus’s nerves; who, upon entering the house where his 
infancy had been fostered, felt his spirits depressed by a 
thousand intruding ideas ; and severely did he condemn his 
own folly in revisiting a spot which called such sensations 
forth. A few minutes, however, restored the worthy Al- 
bert to recollection. Fondly did he gaze upon the improved 
verson of his son; who, to the former beauty of youth, 
added the eracefulness of manhood ; and it must be allow- 
ed that a more perfect form was never beheld. In vain did 
Albertus endeavour to disguise his internal feelings, parental 
solicitude easily discovered his struggles to appear calm; 
when, with well-feigned hypocrisy, he artfully attributed his 
agitation to the terror which had been excited by seeing his 
father fall. Supper was soon prepared—the choicest li- 
quors opened. In compliance with his father’s istreaties, 
Albertus forced his appetite ; though every mouthful he at- 
tempted to swallow seemed almost ready to choak him, and 
actually demanded the aid of a glass of wine. 

The breaking down of the carriage, and the inclemency 
of the weather, afforded a pretext for that shivering which 
ran through his frame, yet as the bottle circulated his mind 
became more composed, and he began relating his adven- 
tures to his father, with that humorous kind of pleasantry 
for which his conversation was so much adimired. Repeat- 
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edly did Albert mie a motion for retiring, fee ling himself 
overpow ered with the effect of wine, and e xpressing an idea 
that after so long a journey, his son must require the aid of 
sleep. The clock had struck two, however, before the fa- 
ther and son separated; the former proposed conducting 
the latter to his room, and, preceding him, opened the door 
of the apartment in which the worthy Fernando had breath- 
ed his last- 

Albertus paused.—New terrors overwhelmed him, and 
he imprudently exclaimed—* Why am I to sleep in that 
room ?” Yet there was something more in the tone of the 
voice than in the inquiry; and Albert gazed upon him with 
a mixture of surprize: when recovering himself, he said,— 
“T have an attachment to my own little chamber, bor it 
would bring to my rec ollection the innocent pleasures I en- 
joyed when a mere boy; and, to-morrow night, my dear 
sir, with your permission, I shall prefer sleeping in that 
room.” 

As Duval, the valet, was wailing to attend his master, 
the worthy Albert only made an attirming reply; yet, both 
the tones of his son’s voice, and the pallid hue of his coun- 
tenance, had made an indelible impression upon his mind. 


With those suspicions which had arisen in the breasts of 


many persons after bis much respected brother’s death, 
Albert, of course, was unacquainted; therefore, he found 
it impossible to account for the confusion of his ideas; yet 
a something inexplicably horrible struck him, for which he 
found himself unable to account. 

“ God protect you, my son, and grant you peaceful slum- 
bers!” said this affectionate father, closing the chamber door. 
“ God protect me!” exclaimed the appalled Albertus, for- 
getting that Duval was in the room. Fortunately, how- 
ever, he knew but little of the English language; yet there 
was so much of doubt and horror in the tones of his master’s 
voice, that he expressed a hope that not any thing had ep 
pened to discompose him, and that he did not find himself 
injured by the carriage breaking down. Again did this 
conscience-struck voung man accuse himself of imprudence, 
in suffering his feelings to throw him off his guard ; but avail- 
ing himself of his valet’s suggestion, he allow ed that the aec- 
cident had completely sh: rttered his nerves, declaring he was 
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extremely Diese will pevenn he had called in 1 medical 
aid. 

The attached fellow instantly declared his resolution of 
not quitting the apartment that night; and never was any 
proposal so completely gratifying to the ears of Albertus, 
though he pretended it was an unnecessary proof of solici- 

ude and esteem: still, however, taking care to multiply the 
ill consequences which too often arise from similar acci- 
dents. That he was seriously ill, Duval was of opinion, from 
his continued tossing from one side to the other of the bed ; 
at fength, however, exhausted nature obtamed the retresh- 
ing aid of sicep. Refreshing! did I say; but ah! how dit- 
ferent were the slumbers which closed the wretched man’s 
eves; for his dreams would have appalled the most hardy 
villam, and his: inanimate boty displaved symptoms of the 
tortured state of his mind. Repeatedly did he start, then 
call out, “ Oh, spare me! T have net vet made up my ac- 
eonnt!” Again he would throw himself down upou the 
pillow, and utter the most pitiable, the most horrid groans. 

The anxious Duval approached the bed frequently, yet 
perceiving his niaster’s eves were closed, avoided speaking to 
him, trusting that he would be better when he awoke. 
Finding, by the opening of the lower shutters, the domestics 
were about their business, he erept softly out of the room, 
and notwithsianding his imperfect knowledge of the English 
kanguage, conirived to make them sensible his master was 
indisposed: “ Oh, mon master malade! Seek, vous, seek— 
you go vetch de doctear—or he no mourir de sa belle mort. 
Oh, mon dieu!” exclaimed the poor fellow, perceiving the 
servants ~ not perfectly comprehend him: “ Vil non of 
you velch Monsieur le Doctedr?” 

— enquiry was suflicient to convince them of the alarm- 

¢ situaiion of their master’s long lost son, and without 
waiting for turther insiruction, one instantly ran to the sur- 
ge a's house, whom they accidentally met as he was return- 
ing from a patient whom he had been sitting up with the 
agp nicht. Myr. Tierbert, which was this gentleman’s 
namie, Was amen of ec ation as well as science, and per- 
te rs acquainted beih with the erench and Italian languages: 
the footmen instantly pei him to the invalid’s apart- 
ment, who sii remained ny an uneasy sleep, and beckoning 
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Duval utes an anti- siandie - bondi the account of the ac- 
cident, but in terms so exaggerated, that he entertained no 
doubt but his patient had received a serious injury. Poor 
Duval was so delighted at finding a person capable of con- 
versing in his native language, that he would have kept Mr. 
Herbert an hour in conversation, had he not expressed a 
wish of returning to the sick man’s room, when taking a 
seat, with the utmost precaution, he sat for some moments 
with his eyes fixed upon the bed. 

The features of Albertus were not only discomposed but 
apparently convulsed with agitation; at lencth he exclaimed, 
“Then why did you sell the drug? Rats, indeed! Did I 
not pay dear enough for it? Did [not present you with an 
hundred pounds? But I see your drift—there- -U here— take 
it—but solemnly swear that you will be mum.” “ Here, 
Jackson!” he exclaimed, starting wildly from his pillow, 
whilst big drops of perspiration stood upon his face; when 
returned recollection presented the figure of Mr. Herbert, 
who was then standing by his bedside. “ Duval! Duval!” 
said he, in tremolous accents. “ Compose yourself, my good 
sir,” rejoined the astonished Mr. Herbert, “I perceive the 
unfortunate accident you met with vesterday evening has dis- 
ordered you; let me intreat you to lose a little blood.” 

“Bleed copiously !—Bleed copiously! for my head is 
distracted. Oh, Sir! I have had the most frightful dreams.” 

“ Nothing more common, in cases of this nature, my dear 
Sir,” replied Herbert, at the same time tying up the patient’s 
arm. 

The worthy Albert, who, like his son, had not enjoyed 
easy slumber, though from a very different cause, at this 
moment opened the door of his apartment, and was astonish- 
ed at not seeing his son’s completely closed; but peeping in 
was completely terrified at perceiving the blood flow from 
hisarm. A few minutes conversation explained the cause 
of this operation. Albertus inwardly rejoiced at the acci- 
dent which had afforded a pretence for the agitation he had 
undergone, at the same time resol: ing never to sleep anoiver 

night in that room, and determining to quit the country in 
the course of a few days. 

The anxious Albert followed Mr. Herbert down stoirs, 
and eagerly demanded whether he thought his son had re. 
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odend any serious non otto, that on the preceding 
evening, when he had wished to send for medical assistance, 
his son had declared he was not in the slightest degree hurt; 
« and,” said he, “ I was confirmed in this opinion fron his 
having drunk near two bottles of wine after supper.” 

To the effect of the wine, therefore, immediately after 
the accident, Mr. Herbert, in a great measure, attributed 
the agitated state of his patient’s pulse, and advised he should 
not take any thing of a heating quality during the whole of 
the day; saying he should immediately send some febrifuge 


-_— 


_medicines to be taken every four hours. 


Mr. Herbert had been established in the village of — ~ 
about eight years; it had formerly been a market town, but 
being contiguons to one of the most trading corporations in 
England, the market had, by degrees, fallen away, and the 
place was considered as a village, although the population 
was sufficient to afford two medical gentlemen full employ. 
The incoherent expressions of a dreaming man would not 
have made the slightest impression upon the disciple of scu- 
lapius, had not the name of Jackson caught his ear; when 
recollection recalled a train of nefarious actions of which 
this disgrace to his profession had been accused; and one 
in particular was of so notorious a nature, that he had been 
compelled to quit that part of the world. 

With the circuinstances which attended Fernando’s death 
Mr. Herbert was unacquainted, therefore he had not the 
most remote idea of the event to which the disordered mind 
of his patient might allude; but that he had some connec- 
tion with a man whose character was considered as notorious 
struck him as a fact, even beyond a doubt. The Rats— 
the Drug—and the Hundeed “Pounds specified, appeared 
something more than the mere effect of a dream ; and musing 
upon these circumstances, he started upon being familiarly 
tapped upon the shoulder by an old inhabitant of the 
place. 

“Why, man! T have spoken three times to you, without 
being able to make you answer to your name;” said his 
friend, in a jocose accent. What the devil is the matter 
with you? Are you in love?” Herbert, with a smile, answer- 
ed in the negative—adding, that his mind had been absor bed 
in reflecting upon an extraordinary case,  Albert’s son,” 
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continued he, “ last nia met with a serious accident, and 
I fear he has received some materia! injury in his head.” 

“ His head!” repeated Mr. Clements, in an emphatic ac- 
cent; “ his heart, I believe, has received an injury, beyond 
your skill, Doctor, to cure, unless it is as callous as the 

marble which covers his poor uncle’s bones!” “ What do 
you mean?” said Herbert, extending his eyes with astonish- 
ment: “ Do, for heaven's sake, explain | yoursell! It is not 
from idle curiosity that I require it, but there is something 
very extraordinary in the appearance of that young man.” 
“He must possess an extraordinary degree of ‘callosity and 
assurance, or he would never again have dared to show his 
face in this part of the world; but I forgot, my dear fellow, 
that you came into the neighbourhood after the mel: ncholy 
event I allude to had occurred: I will, however, briefly re- 
late it, and you will then be able to form an opinion whe- 
ther I judge harshly or not. 

“This Albertus, this unworthy son of the respectable 
Albert, was brought up by an uncle, my most intimate 
friend, and cherished by him with as much affection as if he 
had been his own child. Oh the base viper, to sting the 
breast that fostered him! But I will not suffer my indigna- 
tion to interrupt my tale. No expense was spared upon 
this miscreant’s education; and externally he was a perfect 
gentleman; but internally a fiend—blacker than Eve's se- 
ducer—an ingrate, a monster, that ought not to be suffered 
to exist upon the earth! This specious villain, as a mere 


youth, was guilty of vices which would have put manhood to - 


the blush; yet, to these, his too partial protector was for a 
length of time blind, until they became so completely gla- 
ring, that they could no longer escape his eyes. His for- 
tune was large, and he had left the greatest part of it to this 
young profligate; but, upon being made acquainted with his 
vices and extravagance, he threatened to alter his will:— 
fatal threat! incautious declaration! for it doubtless was the 
means of shortening his days! 

“ A friendship had long subsisted between Albertus and 
a man of the name of Jackson.” Herhert started at the bare 
sound. ‘ What ails thee, man?” said Clements, perceiving 
his agitation. ‘ Nothing; nothing, Sir; but J beseech you 
toproceed.” “ Well, a friendship then, as I observed, had 
VOL. II,—N, S. Ee 
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taken root between these two amare or i dheudd rather 
have said, an infernal league. Jackson, however, had in- 
trusted him with a specific for depriving three or four little 
embrios of life; and the mother of one, doubtless, fell a sa- 
crifice to their chemical art: but peace to her remains! It 
was not intended slaughter; and God forbid that I should 
accuse the wretch of unintentional crimes! One murder is 
enough for the conscience of any man ; and that even rests 
upon surmise. But I have sworn—I have called my Maker 
to witness my decided resolution of fathoming the “deed, if 
ever the suspected person came to England; and I only 
heard of his arrival late last night.” 

« But, my dear Sir, what grounds have you for suspi- 
cion?” inquired Herbert. “ Peace man!” replied his com- 
panion, “ and hear the conclusion of my tale. My poor 
friend, as I observed, had incautiously mentioned his reso- 
lution of making some alteration in his will, and had re- 
quested me to meet Davisson, the attorney, on the following 
afternoon. I spent the last evening of his existence with 
him, and lucky it was, that it did not prove the last of my 
own; for Albertus mixed our punch in different goblets: his 
uncle (I well remember) complained that his was too strong, 
aud desired his nephew to taste it, which he sparingly did; 
saying,” ‘ No, my dear Sir, it only wants a little more sugar, 
and it will make you sleep.” “ Prophetic proved the ‘de- 
claration, for an unconguerable drowsiness soon overcame 
my friend, and as we were in habits of the greatest intimacy, 
he unceremoniously said he would retire. My hat and 
stick were eagerly brought me by Albertus, who seemed 
anxivus to get me out of the house; and the first thing | 
heard on the following morning was, that Fernando had 
been found dead in his bed. 

“‘ T demanded to see the body, but was told by its execu- 
tioner, (for in such a light I shall ever consider Albert’s son) 
that it had been his uncle’s request, during his life time, ne- 
ver to have his form exposed; and Tecollecting this circum- 
stance, I did not press my request.” 

“‘ But surely, my dear Sir, there is no substantial reason 
for supposing the young man accessary to his uncle’s death! 
At least it does not strike me that the circumstances you 
have related have any appearance of guilt.” 
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“« Neither did the ‘y me, ‘at the: moment,” replied Cle- 
ments, “or I would. have seen the body, in spite of ten 
thousand such friends. No, no, it was from some lucau- 
tious words dropped by Sackeen, that suspicion took its rise, 
and from a small paper of Lellebore which was found ina 
drawer. God forgive me if I judge raslily, you know what 
a villainous character Jackson bears; yet, since he left the 
spot, I have had emissaries to watch his movements, — 
at my instigation, have endeavoured to detect him unawares ; 
and he once went so far as to say, Albertus dure never again 
return to England, for that if he did, he would be in danger 
of his life. 

“ Delicacy to the feelings of the w orthy Albert has 
hitherto prevented me from disclosing my suspicions; but 
the love I bear to the memory of my deceased friend in- 
duces me to form the resolution of probing the whole trans- 
action to the quick; and I have now been consulting my 
attorney, who advises me to obtain a warrant for the appre- 
hension of Jackson, who, if my conjectures are right, will of 
course turn king’s evidence, when every circumstance must 
come out.” 

Mr. Herbert had listened to this recital with a variety of 
emotions; Albert had been one of his sincerest friends: he, 
therefore, asked his own heart, whether he should not be 
guilty of an act of ingratitude, if his testimony tended to cri- 
minate his only son, But then, the crime of murder! and 
under such aggravated circumstances! was there not villainy 
in the bare idea of trying to have it concealed? The force 
of this thought operated so powerfully, that he related to 
Mr. Clements all he had heard and seen. Strong as had 
been that worthy man’s suspicions, yet his heart trembled 
for the feelings of poor Albert, at hearing what he consi- 
dered positive proot: he intreated Herbert to accompany 
him to his attorney’s, tg whom he again repeated the same 
account; and after conversing some time together, Clements 
declared his resolution of calling upon Albertus, and hinting 
the suspicions to which the sudden death of his uncle had 
given rise, without glancing towards the suspected person, 
or expressing his own ideas. 

Whilst this attached friend to the memory of the departed 
Fernando was forming this ponetetan, the active mind of 
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Albertus was animes to one a plausible excuse to 
his father for suddenly quitting the abode of his infancy, 
which, the moment his ideas became collected, he resolved 
immediately to do; he therefore summoned Deval into his 
presence, informing him he must copy a letter, and then de- 
liver it to him, pretending it came by the post; “ for (said 
he) “I would not pass another day i in this dreary mansion 
if any body would give me ten thousand pounds; though I 
must make a plausible excuse to my father for so suddenly 
quitting his roof.” 

Duval, who was a true Frenchman, had been inspired 
with the horrors at his first entrance into the house, and was 
delighted at the prospect of going to London; yet he repre- 
sented the impropriety of his master’s travelling after losing 
so much blood. Though, in obedience to the commands of 
his superior, he copied a letter, stating that a banking-house, 
in which he had lodged a large sum of money, had unex- 

ectedly failed. Scarcely had this faithful secretary obeyed 
bis orders, and taken his stand, as directed, in the avenue, 
to wait the arrival of the post, when the name of an unwel- 
come visitant was unceremoniously announced; and Mr, 
Clements, aware that he should be refused admission, follow- 
ed the servant’s steps so closely, that denial would have been 
vain. 

The first letter Albertus received from his father, after 
his quitting England, had mentioned Clements as being at 
the point of death; and as his name had not been mentioned 
in the conversation the preceding evening, he concluded that 
he had long since been numbered with the dead; and had 
he seen the spectre of his murdered uncle appear before 
him, he could scarcely have been seized with a stronger emo- 
tion of surprise. Adept as he was, in the art of bypocrisy, 
yet he expressed the satisfaction he selt at seeing Clements 
in such embarrassed terms, that a mere novice in the art of 
penetration, would have perceived that his feelings were 
completely opposite to his words, 

wa scarcely expected, young gentleman, (for so I must 
still call you,”) replied Clements, “ever to have seen you 
again in this part of the world; but your presence, I trust, 
will confute the inuendos thrown out by that villain Jack- 
son, who boldly asserted you never dare return.” As Mr. 
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C aati said this, he ea his scrutinizing eyes upon Alber- 
tus, whose countenance was first suffused with a glow of 
crimson, then as suddenly became deadly white. “ Not, 
not dare return!” he at length faultered.” “ Yes; not dare 
return to England, Sir; do I speak plain?” “ Plain, but 
not intelligible, Mr. Clements,” replied Albertus; finding 
that both his honor and existence depended upon a master 
stroke, and therefore making a bold etfort to conquer that 
trepidation, which, at the very momeut, almost paralysed his 
nerves. 

«Then I will speak intelligibly, if I can,” rejoined Cle- 
ments, “and ask whether you are acquainted with the qua- 
lities of hellebore? a stupifying drug, I have heard it is, that 
without exposing infamy and ingratitude, sends those whose 
fortunes a man Is eager to acquire possession of into a quiet 
sleep.” 

« Death and damnation!” exclaimed Albertus, rushing 
out of the apartment as he articulated the horrid words; and 
flying into an adjoining one, in which were placed his holsters 
and his travelling trunks. Clements arose no less hastily, 
and was in the act of pursuing the fugitive, when the sound 
of a pistol arrested his footsteps, and completely checked his 
speed. He paused, unable to move: Albert, at that instant, 
flew with the rapidity of lightning up stairs, and rushing into 
the apartment where he had left ‘his son writing, exclaimed, 
in terrified accents, “ Where is my boy!” 

Over the scene which followed description must draw a 
curtain! Futile would be all attempts to pamt the horrors 
of a parent's mind, restored but a few hours before to the 
society of a son on whom he doted—yet who, from the im- 
pulse of remorse, had deprived himself of life! 
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LE MELANGE. 
NO. IX. 
MR. EDITOR, 
HAVING met with a very entertaining, though some- 
what long history of gloves, | fear I should take up a larger 
space than you could = me in one number, were I to 
send you the whole of it; I shall, therefore, take permis- 
sion to divide it into Ani parts, which will enable me, as 
usual, to diversify the subjects of my monthly contribution, 


History of Gloves. 
GLoves, according to some, bad a very early origin, 
imaging ‘the y are noticed in the 108th Psalm; where the 
Royal Pro phet declares, he will cast his shoe over Edom. 
They go still higher, supposing them to have been used in 
the limes of the Judges, Ruth iv. 7, where it is said, it was 
the custom for a man to take off his shoe and give it to his 
neighbour, as a token of redeeming or exchanging any 
thing. They 7 us, the word which in these two texts is 
translated shoe, is, by the Chaldee paraphrast, in the latter, 
rendered glove. pte isof opinion, that gloves were 
worn by ‘the Chaldeans, because the word here mentioned 
is, in the Talmud Lexicon, explained the cloathing of the 
hands. But these are mere conjectures, and the Chaldean 
paraphrast bas taken an unallowable liberty in his version, 
Let us then be content to begin with the authori ity of Xeno- 
pion. He gives a clear and distinct account of gloves. 
Speaking of the manners of the Persians, he gives as a proof 
of their efleminacy, that not satisfied with covering their 
head and their feet, they also guarded their hands against 
the cold with thick eloves. Homer, speaking of Laertes at 
work in his garden, represents him with gloves upon his 
hands, to sccure them from the thorns. Varro, an ancient 
writer, ts an evidence in favour of their antiquity among 
the Romans. In lib. ii. cap. 55, de Re Rustica, he says, 
that * olives gathered by the naked hand are preferable to 
those gathered with gfvres.” Athenwus speaks of a cele- 
brated glutton who always came to table with gloves on his 
hands, that he might be able to handle and eat the meat 
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while hot, ‘onl so ila more thau the rest of the com- 
pany. 

These authorities shew that the ancients were not strangers 
to the use of gloves; though, perhaps, their use might not 
he so common as amonrest us. When the ancient severity 
of manners declined, the use of elores prevailed among the 
Romans, but not Without some opposition from the philo- 
sophers. Musonius, who lived at the close of the first cen- 
tury ol} Christianity, among other invectives against the cor- 
ruptic n of the axe, Says, “it is a shame that persons in 
perfect healih should clothe their haads and feet. with 
soft and hairy coverings.” Their convenience, however, 
s00n made their use general. Pliny, the younger, informs 
‘us, In his account of his uncle’s journey to Vesuvius, that 
his secretary sat by him, ready to write down whatever oc- 
curred remarkable; and that he had gloves on his hands, 
that the colduess of the weather might not impede his bu- 
siness. 


[To be continued. ] 


Surprising instance of a comprehensive Memory. 


M. tA Morre, author of many tragedies, comedies and 
operas, and a translation of Homer, in French heroic verse, 
was remarkable for a most veteudive memory, of which the 
following story is a striking instance: A young author read 
a new tragedy to him, which he heard all throueh with 
seeming creat pleasure. He assured the writer that this 
piece was excellent, and that he would engage for its suc- 
cess, But, says he, you have been guilty of a little plagiar- 
ism. 'To prove this I will repeat to you the second scene 
of the fourth act of your play. The young poet assured 
him he was mistaken, for he had not borrowed a line from 
any body. 

La Motte said, that he asserted nothing which he could 
not prove, and immediately repeated the whole scene with 
as much animation as if he himself had been the author of 
it. Those who were present looked at one another with 
astonishment, and knew not what to think. The author 
himself was morc especially disconce rted. When La Motte 
had for some time enjoved his embarrassment, he said, 
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“ euienn, : recover pony es from your surprise.”— 
Then addressing himself to the author, “ The scene, sir, is 
certainly your own, as well as the rest of the play, but it 
appeared to me so beautiful and so affecting, that I could 
not help getting it by heart when you read it to me.’ 




















Tue following bill of fare, which consists of a dish of 
fish, a joiut of meat, a couple of fowls, vegetables, and a 
pudding, being in all seven dishes, for seven-pence, had its 
rise in an invitation which a lady sent to her lover, to dit 

with her on Christinas Day. To unite taste with jie , 
is no easy thing, but to shew her lover she had learned tee 






difhicult art, she gave him the following dinner : a 
Le. & t 
At top, fish, two herrings- - - - - - 0 O 1 }? 


Middle, one ounce and a half of butter, 


3 ‘ 
melted - - - - - - - - = 7 
Bottom, a mutton chop divided - - - 0 O 2 
On one side, one pound of small potatoes- 0 O 04 
On the other side, pickled cabbage- - - 0 O Of 
First remove, two larks, plenty of crumbs 0 0 13 
Mutton removed, French roll boiled for a ; 0 0 0} 
pudding - - - - - - - = - 
Parsley fur garnish - - - - - - - 0 0 O} 
















£0 0 7 





The dinner was served upon china, and looked light and 
| airy, the dishes well proportioned, and the table small, 
Bet though the rooin was large, and two livery servants at- 
Bt tended. Who can say, afier this, that the times are hard, 
Ai is or that people, who chuse it, may not make a very elegant 

i and genteel figure at a very stall expense ? 













ON GENUINE WIT. 


byt TRUE wit is like the brilliant stone, 

| Dug from Golconda’s mine : 

Hi | Which boasts two various pow’rs in one, 
bh To cut as well as shine. 


s+ 
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Genius like that, if polish’d right, 
With the same gifts abounds ; 
Appears at once both keen and bright, 

And sparkles while it wounds. 





Extraordinary instance of Absence of Mind. 


AMONG the various instances which have been recorded 
of absent men, few are more remarkable than the Count de 
Brancas presents. We select one out of many laughable 
anecdotes of this extraordinary personage :—The Count was 

alking in the street, and the Duke de la Rochefoucault 

ossed the way to speak to him. ‘‘ God bless thee, poor 

on!” exclaimed the Count. Rochefoucault smiled, and 

as beginning to address him. “Ts it not enough,” cried 
we Count, interrupting him, and somewhat in a passion :— 
“js it not enough, that I have said, at first, I have nothing 
for you? Such lazy beggars a$ you hinder a gentleman from 
walking the streets.” Rochefoucault burst into a loud 
laugh; and awakening the absent man from his lethargy, 
he was not a little surprized himself, that he should take 
his friend for an importunate mendicant ! 


On a beautiful young Lady, veiled. 


So when the sun, with its meridian light, 

Too fiercely darts upon our feeble sight, 

We thank th’ officious cloud, by whose kind aid 
We view its glory, lessen’d in a shade. 


Singular and astonishing Works of Art. 


It is recorded, that, in the twentieth year of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, Mark Scaliot, a blacksmith, made 
a lock, consisting of eleven pieces of iron, steel, and brass; 
all which, together with a pipe-key to it, weighed but one 
grain of gold: he made also a chain of gold, consisting of 
forty-three links, whereunto having fastened the lock and 
key, he put the chain round the neck of a flea, which drew 
them with great ease. All these together, lock and Key, 
chain and flea, weighed but one grain and a half. 
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Ir is likewise reported of a wonderful artist, named 
Myrmecides, that he made out of ivory a chariot with 
four wheels and four horses, in so small a compass, that 
a fly might cover them with her wings. Also a ship, with 
all her tackling, so small that a bee might hide it under her 
wings, 























Translation of a beautiful Spanish Sonnet. 


On the green margin of the land, 
Where Guardalhorce winds his way, 
My lady lay: 
With golden key sleep’s gentle hand, 
Had closed her eyes so bright. 
Her eyes, two suns of light. 
And bade his balmy dews 
Her rosy cheek suffuse. 
The River God in slumber saw her laid. 

He rais'd his dripping head, 

With weeds o’erspaead, ' 
Clad in his wat’ry robes, approach’d the inaid. 
And with cold kiss, like death, 

Drank the rich perfume of the maiden’s breath. 
The maiden felt that icy kiss ; 
Her suns unclosed—their flame 

Full and unclouded on the intruder came, 

Amaz‘d he felt 

His frothy body melt, 

And heard the radiance on his bosom hiss: 

And forced in blind confusion to retire, 

Leap’d in the water to escape the fire. 





THE CAVE OF ST. SIDWELL. 
[Continued from p. 176.] 


‘‘ What has she to fear who stamps with reverence and honour 
every sentiment she inspires. Is there on earth a wretch base 
enough to otter the least insult to such virtue ? 

RoussEAv. 


ON the following day, as soon as every thing was satis- 
factorily arranged, our travellers set out in hopes of reach- 
ing the chateau, which was at the distance of thirty miles 
from the wood. Rosa parted with reluctance from her 
young friends at the cottage; and promised, that as soon 
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as she was settled in her new residence, she w ould send for 
Julette to live with her, not as a domestic, but as a con- 
fidential friend. Lucius dejectedly hung his head, and 
could scarcely restrain his tears, as she bade him adieu with 
the tenderness of sisterly affection. The party rode slowly, 
on account of Alphonso’s ill state of health; and their dis- 
course took an interesting turn, till heavy falling drops gave 
them apprehension of an approaching storm, and turned 
their thoughts awhile from domestic arrangements to pre- 
sent convenience. ‘They had reached the skirts of the 
wood, an open plain lay before them, and heavy gathering 
clouds warmed them that shelter would be necessar  *% 
think,” said Alphonso, “ that when I passed this track be- 
fore, the turrets of an abbey appeared somewhere to the 
right, at no great distance. Could we retreat thither, as a 
temporary asylum, it would save us the trouble of re- 
turning to the cottage.” Reginald thinking the advice good, 
turned his horse into the path pointed out by Alphonso, 
and pursuing it at a brisk pace, soon reached the postern 
gate. Rosa, who had never beheld an edifice of the kind, 
declared she would rather continue the journey, notwith- 
standing the torrents of rain which fell, than enter such a 
gloomy pile of ruins, ‘“ This gate is fast, 1 find,” said 
Reginald ; “ we must ride round and try our luck at the 
evand entrance.” Rosa timidly followed her guardian, 
while Alphonso rallied her for her timidity, and strove to 
excite her curiosity by a description of the various religious 
institutions, the ingenuity of the nuns, and the splend: ur 
of their devotional ceremonies. Reginald, however, could 
obtain no answer to his repeated sounding of the ponderous 
bell—all was wrapped in inhospitable silence. “ These 
mouks are very negligent of the offices of humanity,” said 
Alphonso; “ I fear my fair Rosa will not be gratified with 
the novelties I promised her.” ‘ Perhaps they are at their 
orisons,” rejoined Reginald.—“ But hark! did not you 
hear voices among the- trees 1—Travellers like ourselves, 
perhaps, hastening hither for shelter.” He had scarcely 
finished the sentence before two cavaliers rode up to the 
gate, who seemed in merry converse. On perceiving the 
group already waiting for admission, they seemed a little em- 
harrassed ; and after speaking to each other ina low voice, 
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one of them conte Reginald —« May I presuine to ask, 
sir,” said he, “ whether choice or necessity occasion you 
to seek admission here.” “ The latter, I can assure you, 
cavalier,” replied Reginald: “ I should unwillingly tax the 
hospitality of the holy fathers, but that IT am anxious for 
the accommodation of this fair companion in distress,” 

The stranger smiled courteously, and replied, “ Our ar- 
rival is fortunate; we have some influence here, and cau 
promise you a good reception.— Please to ride this way,’ 

Reginald was sather surprized by the familiar manners of 
the stranger; but followed, with many expressions of civi- 
lity, to the postern gate they had before vainly tried to 
open, The stranger, putting < aside some thick underwood, 
discovered the handle of a bell, which he sounded twice, 
and in a very short time the gate was opened by a tail hard 
featured monk, who, bowing low, with his hands crossed 
upon his breast in silence, permitted them to enter. The 
monk then cautiously fastened the portal, and preceded 
them into a large apartment, where he pointed to chairs, 
and then tired. “ This is a strange reception,” said 
Alpbenso, looking at Reginald; “ I should like to kuow 
the name of this monastery.” ‘* You are now in the abbey 
of St. Sidwell,” rejoined one of the cavaliers; “ and the 
oddity of the holy brotherhood is only equalled by their 
hospitality. I have often been entertained here, and always 
went away satisfied with my reception.” Alphonso seemed 
rather better reconciled by this information, but he began 
to feel a little alarm, as he observed the encreasing interest 
with which the strangers appeared to view Rosa. ‘Ina few 
minutes the monk returned; his cowl was drawn closer 
over his face, and in his hand he held a basket well stored 
with wine, cakes, cold tongues, and bread, which he prompt- 
ly spread on the table before them. “ Be not strange,” 

said he, respectfully bowing, “ but freely partake of this re- 
freshment. It you will permit me, ge ntlemen, T will take 
your cloaks and outer garments to dry.” Rosa threw off 
the large cloak which covered her, and displayed the lovely 
symmetry of her form; and again the strangers gazed on 
her with rapturous admiration. ‘ Your swords will be 
rusted with the wet,” said one of the strangers, delivering 
up his own: his comrade following his example; Reginald 
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and Alphonso snnatioonitey did the same, a" they altoge- 
ther sat down to the repast. ‘The strangers took upon them 
as masters of the feast, and the wine circulated briskly. In 
about an hour’s time Reginald rose.—“ It is fit,” said he, 
“that we pursue our journey—the atmosphere seems 
cleared, and we shall proceed. with renovated vigour.” 
“Stop,” cried one of the strangers, “ we must first return 
thanks to the holy fathers for this kind reception.” He 
looked signitic antly at the monk, who hastily retired : after 
a short interval, approaching footsteps were heard—the 
door was thrown open, and a party of armed men en- 
tered : —Rosa shrieked with terror, and flew to the protect- 
ing arms of Reginald. “ Ha! treachery!” cried Alphonso, 
“ then we are lost.” The chief, named Fernando, ad- 
vanced with a resolute, vet respectful mien. ‘ Gentle- 
men,” said he, “ we mean you no violence. It is true, your 
own credulity has assisted us in deceiving you as to the na- 
ture of this order, which is that of Independence and Uni- 
versal Property, rather than Mercy and St. Sidwell but, 
though free-booters, we are not assassins. 9Se!f-preserva- 
tion may oblige us to be strict, but if you are ‘not perverse, 
you will acknowledge that you might have fallen into worse 
hands. By a recent inisadventure we have lost several brave 
men, aud now make you the offer of filling their places, 
reserving this Jady only as the hostage of your fidelity.” 
Who can speak the anguish of Reginald, at this horrid pro- 
posal;—he beheld all his dearest hopes blasted, and 
dreading to exasperate the rufhan baud by his expressions 
of abhorrence, he turned disdainfully away. Rosa, over- 
come with terror and dismay, fi tinted away; and was, by 
the preremptory command of Fernando, torn from Al- 
phonso’s arms, and conveyed to a separate apartment. 
“ T will give you twenty- four hours to consider of my pro- 
posal,” said Fernando, “and you will do well not to reject 
it; meanwhile, the lady shall be treated with respect, or 
if you will consent to vie ald her to nny arms, you shall be suf- 
fered to ) depart unmolested, after taking a solemn oath of 
secrecy.” The rage and indignation of Reginald now broke 
forth with unrestrained bitterne ss; but all his threats and 
invectives were listened to by Fernando with contemptuous 
lndifierence, “ Exhaust your useless fury,” si aid he, “ cud 
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you will then be more reasonable. Know you not that 
your life is in our hands, and that we are not accustomed 
thus to temporize with our prisouers.” He then haughtily 
retired, and secured the door with strong bars. Locked in 
each others arms, Reginald and Alphonso bewailed the fate 
of their tenderly-beloved Rosa; they trembled at the 
idea of the insults which brutal power could inflict, and 
cursed their own credulity which had led them into such 
a snare. 

Let us now return to the hapless Rosa, who, sunk on a 

miserable bed, in a gloomy apartment, remained a prey 
to the most agonizing suspense : with bitter cries she called 
on Alphonso and Reginald, but her cries were unheard, ex- 
cept by a withered old hag, whi sat by her side, and mut- 
tered peevish execrations at her impatience, and threatened 
her with severe punishment if she remained so perverse. 
Rosa regarded the countenance of this wretch with shud- 
dering antipathy; it was cadaverous, wrinkled, and un- 
softened by any feminine trait. “ Are you a woman?” 
cried she, “ Is your heart dead to all humanity %—Merciful 
Heaven, for what a destiny am I reserved!” “ For a very 
good one,” replied the woman, “ if you know how to de- 
serve it.—Mercy on us! what an uproar is here about no- 
thing.” “ Nothing! do you call it?” exclaimed the heart- 
hroken Rosa, “ Is it nothing to be torn from the dear pro- 
tector of my infancy, to become the victim of inhuman 
outlaws? Oh, Reginald! unhappy friend! what will be 
thy destiny?—thou art surely doomed to be the sport of 
misery.” “ What Reginald is this of whom you so often 
speak!” asked the old woman, gazing curiously in her 
face. “ Oh, he is the most noble—tiie ‘most injured of 
men !” cried Rosa, claspig her hands, with a fervent eja- 
culation for his safety. “ I want to know nothing of his 
goodness,” re plied Mand, peevishly ; What other name 
does he bear?” Rosa, fearing she might do wrong by in- 
cautiously betraying the name “and rank of her friends, re- 
pulsed the curiosity of her attendant with some dignity, 
and the old womau, piqued by her behaviour, relapsed her 
usual ill-temper. 











(To be continued.) 
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THE PEDESTRIAN. 





NO. III. 
THE DESERTERS. 


IT is a common observation, that, from a very tritling 
error may spring a long train of consequent evils; but it 
people were to consider ‘the probable end of a thing before 
they made a beginning, we should not so often see this pro- 
verb exemplified, as is the case at present. ‘The circum- 
stance which gave rise to this remark, I shall endeavour to 
detail in the ‘following lines :—For certain reasons I am 
induced to live a few miles from the metropolis, and I have 
quitted London for a small house, from the front of which I 
command a full view of the great western road. As the de- 
scription of it is of no consequence to this detail, I shall, 
without further preface, proceed to my story. Sitting at 
my window one day in the last autumn, I observed a crowd 
of people coming along the road ; curiosity induced me to 
observe it further. It was a file of soldiers, who were con- 
ducting two deserters to the metropolis, to submit to the 
punishment awarded for their crime. 1 could not discern 
their faces, as their eyes were turned from me. On each 
side of them hung a young woman, apparently in_ the 
greatest distress. An idle crowd (too easily collected any 
where) followed with the stare of ignorance and scorn, an 
incentive to grief which very rarely fails to attend the un- 
fortunate. The guard seemed, as far as possible, to render 
every accommodation to the prisoners and their attendants, 
and, at a motion whjth I made with my hand, immediately 
stopped. “ As I am sure you must be-fatigued with your 
journey, my brave fellows,” said I, “if you will walk in 
here for a few minutes to drink a draught of porter, you 
shall be heartily welcome.” Very little persuasion, as may 
be supposed, was necessary to induce their acceptance of 
the offer. The soldiers soon complied, and the rest of the 
party reluctantly attended. I then contrived to draw te 
females aside from the rest of the party. ‘Though I have 
never studied Lavater, I pretend to a little skill in phy- 
siognomy, and the countenances of my uew visitors made 
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an instantaneous impression upon me in their favour. | wd. 
dressed myself, with as much tenderness as possible, to one 
of them :—* Lam sorry,” said I, “ to see you in this situa- 
tion ; it is very improper for one of your sex, and more 
particularly of your tender age. You are, I suppose, ac- 
quainted with the punishment which is inflicted for the de- 
sertion of a soldier, but have you also considered the in- 
conveniencies which must attend your residence in London, 
at that period? Have you any friend or relation with 
whom - can remain during your stay in town?” She shook 
her head. “ Tam very sorry to find that that is the case. 
You are te and do not think of those things, but I can 
consider them with a cool judgment, and I w ould willingly 
relieve your euibarrassments by any means in my power.” 
* You are very good, sir,” replied she; “ I can think of 
nothing but trying to Poa their pardon ; it is a hard ease, 
and I was determined to try; but you shall know all. It 
is now a month since my broth er, and a friend of his, (born 
in the same village) came down to their native place to 
spend a furlough of ten days, granted by the captain, The 
parents of both, as vou may “think, sir, were rejoiced to 
see them, anc noth Ne was thought of but how to make 
very day a holiday while they remained with us. My 
poor mother was almost beside herself with joy. She took 
my brother all round the place to shew him to her neigh- 
bours, for it was five years since my brother and his friend 
had eulisted, and we had never seen them since. My bro- 
ther was only eighteen years of age at that time, and he 
Was very much improved in person and manners when he 

came again; and so indeed was the other. They had a 
deal to tell, as you may suppose, sir, and the time went 
merrily on, while we ‘all wondered that it was gone so 
soon. The day before they were to return they both dined 
with my father, and, after a day of mingled sorrow and 
del ight, set off from thence in the evening. They were to 
sleep at the house of an uncle of William’s, (the name of the 
other young man) from whence they were to proceed, on 
the following morning, to London; and had they done so 
all had now been well. The parting was distressing to us 
all: their parents, sir, are very old, and said, with tears 
in their eyes, that they never expected to see them again ; 
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they left us distre ssed with fears for their welfare, nor did 
they appear to feel less than we did. In due time they ar- 
rived at the house of William’s un icle. He is what niy bro- 
ther used to call ‘a jolly fellow;’ whieh was because he 
was very free with his strong ale, Which my poor brother 
liked but too well. Mr. Simpkins seldom considered what 
would follow; he was much too unthinking, and his 
thoughtlessness has been the occasion of our mistortuncs. 
They supped with him that evening, and after it was over, 
he treated them with some vi ry strong and old ale; which, 
for his fun, as he called it, he made them drink fos several 
hours, tll they were both so tipsy, that they could not 
move. Poor fellows, they had not been use “dto it for a 
long, long while, and it took greater effect upon them for that 
reason. When they could drink no more, he got them to bed, 
and being harvest time, (he is a farmer, sir,) he went out 
early in the morning to his land ; at the same tine, locking 
the door of the room in which they slept. The strength of 
the liquor operated but too unfortunately on them ; they 
never waked till four o’clock in the afternoon. When they 
got up they were like crazy things, for it was then too Jate 
for them to reach their quarters in time, though, perhaps, 
if they had gone then, sir, they might not have been pu- 
nished ; but this they had not resolution to do ; aud after 
relating their distress to the farmer, (who made very light 
of it,) “they resolved to return io us. We were both glad 
und sorry to see them again, but as they would not gu 
back, we set about concealing them as well as we could, 
Alas! it was all in vain; in less than a fortnight the soldiers 
made their appearance in our village, aud as there are 
always plenty of tattling people in every place, who mind 
other peopie’s business more than their own, they were 
soon fuund out aud taken. It was almost a death-stroke 
to their parents, sir; ihey said they must do their duty, 
and we were forced to submit. Sure never was sorrow hi ike 
ors! T could not bear to see them depart in snch dis- 
tress; no more could Naucy here, sir, who is William's sister ; 
su we determined to come withihem, let what would be the 
Consequence 5 and the only hope that our parents now chter- 
tain is, that we may be wble to obtain their pardon; and 
could we but do that, we should return with Nght hearts, in 
VOL. 11.—N. S. Gg 
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the delighful hope of cheering the declining age of our pa- 
reust,” Here she finished her ‘recital, and the recollection of 
past events had not failed to bedew her cheeks with tears. 
So sinple a tale interested me very strongly in their favour. 
© Was it your brother by whose side you walked?” said I, 
“No, sir ;” replied she, blushing deeply.“ "T'was my bro- 
ther, an’t please you,” cried ihe other, lass dropping a 
curtsey. « And ber brother by your side:” said I. “ Yes, 
sir” answered she, blushing likewise. I comprehended 
the whole as entirely as if ‘they had told me they were 
sweethearts. “ You have been imprudent, young men,” 
said I, (calling them into the room) “ but as your’s was 
not premeditated desertion, I wish it was in my power to 
procure your release. W hat is the name of your captain?” 
“ Captain F--- 5 sir :” replied William. “ Indeed! I am 
glad to hear it,” returned I, “ he is a particular friend of 
nine ; and, what is still more fortunate, is to dine with me 
to-day : : Who knows what may yet be done?” It now only 
wanted half an hour to my dinner hour, and having re- 
quested the corporal, who acted as the principal of the 
guard, to stay till that gentleman arrived; he at length 
consented. Meanwhile, [ procured some refreshment for 
the women, who were naturally wearied and fatigued with 
so long a journey. ‘The captain's arrival was soon an- 
nounced ; and, having left my protigées in the front par- 
lour, I went out to receive my guest. After the usual 
compliments had passed, I said, “I have a favour to ask 
of you, captain.” “ I hope it is one that I have the power 
to grant, then:” returned he. ‘ You have two men in your 
company,” continued I; ‘ whose names are Chambers anc 
Stephens.” “I had,” replied he; “ but I am sorry to say 
they have deserted, which I am the more concerned about, 
as they were capital soldiers, and [ should have been very 
joth to have parted with them.” “ And if they were to re- 
turn,” said I, hesitating: “ I should be obliged to punisi 
them for the sake of example and discipline,” continued he; 

“ But if they could assign a satisfactory ease for their ab- 
sence, it might possibly alter the case.” I desired the 
young women to appear. “ Relate, if you please,” said I, 
“to this gentleman, what you have before told me.” She 








complied, and from being sensible to whom she was ail- 
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dressing herself, dom Was an affecting earnestness in her 
manner, which spoke more feelingly to the heart than the 
most impressive eloquence could have done. It seemed to 
have a favourable effect upon her auditor. He waved his 
hand for them to withdraw. “In consequence of what I 
have heard,” said he, as soon as the females had quitted 
ihe room; “ [ will forgive them; but, for the sake of dis- 
cipline and subordination, it will be necessary that I should 
reprimand them severely in the presence of their comrades.’ 
As I had gained the grand object of my endeavours, I 
could not insist upon punctilios. I therefore complied with 
a good grace. We advanced into the ball, and having sum- 
moned the whole of them together, he pronounced their 
forgiveness, but accompanied it with an affecting appeal to 
their future gratitude, which could hardly fail to have a be- 
neficial effect on his hearers. The looks of the whole party 
displayed mingled emotions of joy and gratitude; and be- 
fore they left the house I took an opportunity of saying a 
few words to them. “IT hope, young men,” said I; “ that 
you will now return with cheerful hearts to your duty, and 
resolve to serve, with fidelity, a captain that has shewn you 
so much clemency.” They replied, “ We will indeed, sir, 
discharge our duty to our king and country, in future, to 
the utmost of our abilities; nor will we ever stray, in the 
slightest degree, from a service to which we have now more 
reason to be faithful than ever.” “ I am happy to hear of 
so good a resolution,” continued I; ‘‘ For you, my good 
friends, (turning to the lasses,) I shall not forget the cou- 
rage which you have displayed in this adventure ; nor, { 
hope, will these young men.” “ Ah, sir,” replied the one 
who had told the story; ‘“ how fruitless would our endea- 
vours have proved without your assistance, and how can 
we ever repay you for all your goodness?” ‘ Not a word 
more upon that score,” replied I, laughing; “I perceive you 
are too proud to retain an obligation, therefore we will 
settle the matter in this way.—You are famous in your 
country, you say, for strong ale; and as J, as well as these 
young men, am _ very partial to that liquor, in the 
course of next summer I will pay you a visit, for the pur- 
pose of tasting it.” “ Do, sir,” they all cried together ; 
this is just as we could wish.” ‘“ We are then all pleased,” 
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ar L “Ww itch | is rather an uncommon case.”—‘“ «0, who 
knows, when the war is over, bit what we may gem their 
discharge before that takes place!” —* I am sure they would 
not desire such a thing.” — No indeed, Sir,” replied Wil- 
ham, “we will never desert our country whilst it ‘ts occasion 
for our services.” The soldiers now ‘departed tor London, 
and the lasses mounted on the top of one of the country- 
stages, all happy and contented. And so was J, since | 
saw them depart so; and T have now the delightiul prospect 


in view of recognizing my fair friends again over a cup of 


ale, in the approaching summer; and in acdition to lasting 
ihe pure air of the Devonshire hills, 1 shall once more asso. 
ciate with a set of unsophisticated mortals, a society which 
I think preferable to that of the higher orders of men, where 
sincerity is but too often banished in favour of etiquette and 
politeness. 


A BACHELOR’s NOTIONS OF MARRIAGE. 


MR. EDITOR, 


SOME time since I happened to be turning over John- 
son’s Dic tionary, when the word Bachelor caught my eve. I 
had the curiosiiy to hunt for the etymology of it, when I 
found that Junius’s derivation signified foolish. TI must own 
the derivation startled me; for bei ‘ing, In WY Opinion, aman 
o! profound wiscom, though a Bachelor, I felt a little hurt 
that the fraternity, of which I have the honour of being a 
member, should thus be wounded by the arrows of a fanci- 
ful etymologist. From disliking the derivation, 1 proceeded 
to quarrel with the position, and to enquire whether the cap 
and bells mav not be added to other decorations of the mar- 
ried head. ‘The man who, misled by the cunning of another, 
suffers himself to be drawn into a contract by which he is 
ruined, and the author of the calamity unhurt, is generally 
spoken of with more ridicule than compassion ; nor do I 
think that the ridicule would be lessened, if the knavish 
In other words, a 
man by marriage runsa greater risk of being made a fool ef, 
than by remain‘ng single; a fact which the annals of West- 
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minster-Hail and Doctor’ s-Commons are ~ no means back- 
ward in authenticating, 

But there we other consequences of marriage, which, 
though not so ruinous to bappizess as infidelity, are equally 
calculated to promote vexation and excite ridicule. Some 
of these consequences will appear in the following account. 

Prauk Homely and myself were, in early youth, as inse- 
varable companions as good- humour and port wine could 
make us, till love, who, as the poet sings, 


“ At sicht of human ties, 
Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies,” 


threatened in an evil hour to set us at variance. Alike in 
studies, and alike in pleasures, the same arrow smote us 
both, and both became victims to the bright eyes of Miss 
Rachael Barnaby, daughter of Mr. Giles B: irnaby, an in- 
considerable farmer in the neighbourhood. — For myself, be- 
ing a man of an invincible modesty, I “ never told my love;’’ 

content that my patient assidnities should tell it for me. 

But, alas! p: tient assiduilties could effect little, when plac ed 
in competition with the more substantial qualifications of ny 
friend, namely, assurance and three per cents. By means 
of these, Frank increased so rapidly in the damsel’s good 
graces, that in the space of two months he led her to the 
altar. J had, during the progress of my passion, with a 
prudence rarely attainable by persons in that situation, con- 
cealed it from my friend; nor do I think Rachel herself, 
with all her sex’s penetration, ever once dreanit of it. Being 
soon cured of all remains of fondness, I set out on my tra- 
vels, and, year atter year, received trom the English news- 
papers the mpportant intelligence that the wite (I beg her 
pardon, the lady) of Francis Homely, Esq. was delivered of 
achild. This brings to my mind an odd observation, made 
to me by a lady of eminence at Venice, that the English, 
wisely knowing that the true wealth of a country consists in 
its population, never fail to record the birth of a child in all 
their public prints. But to proceed in my story: 

Fourteen years had elapsed since the period of my quitting 
England, and every year had witnessed an increase in the 
hoble family of the Homelys. In that prolific house the hu- 
an figure might be seen in all its shapes and gradations — 
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“abavo usque ad mala”—trom fhe infant “ muling and 
poling in the nurse’s arms,” up to the tall coquetish girl 
aping the airs of womanhond. I had not been long landed, 
when I received a letter from Mr. Homely, acquainting me, 
among other things, that he had been long married to old 
Barnaby’ $ daughter, Rachel, a woman “ possessed of every 
accomplishment to make the married state happy ;” that she 
had already blessed him with seven sons and seven daugh- 
ters, as fine a set as ever E saw in my life, and that nothing 
was wanting to complete his felicity, but to find his friend a 
witness to it, &e. &c. 
Eager to enjoy the sight of so much connubial happiness, 

I fixed an early day to dine with him, and busied myself in 
fhe anticipation of the elegant delights which my poetic ima- 
gmation figured my friend to possess. When the hour arrived 
I repaired to Mr. Homely’s house, and was shown into his 
study, which, instead of being furnished with books and 
maps, Was strewed about with go-carts, dolls, whistles, penny 
trumpets, and “ — publications.” I thought this rather 

strange furniture for a library, and imagined | that nothing 
short of the ingenuity of the sage of Laputa should extract 
food for study from sucha jumble of materials. Scarce had 
T made this reflection, when my ears were alarmed with a 
tremendous sound, which, asce ‘nding the stair-case, and burst- 
Ing open the sindy door, exhibited four of my friend’s sons 
and six of his daughters, shouting like wild Americans, with 
their arms strongly fastened with cords, and urged on by 
another of the hopeful race, who brandished a whip over his 
head, and sent forth sounds from it which might have si- 
lenced the thong of a French postillion: this “gentle pas- 
time, it seems, they called playing at horses. This infant 
banditti had placed around the room, and thrown down 
three chairs in their progress, when the second horse fell 
down, and was dragged by his playful associates along the 
floor, in ee of his angry cries and remonstrances. It re- 
quired ali the authority of their father to quell this hideous din, 
who shortiy made his appearance; and notwithstanding the 
increased wrinkles on his brow, welcomed me by a cordial 
shake by the hand, and Jed me up stairs to the drawing- 
room, to introduce me to his wife. The drawing-room had 
discarde d all superfluous ornaments, and boasted ne: gligence 
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amd plainness that ae might not have been asha ned 
of. Qn my entrance, Mrs. Homely shook two children 
from her lap, and one from her shoulders, and rose to wel- 
come me ; exhibiting to my astonished view the once sleader 

rachel converted into a broad clumsy dame, with all the 
senile of premature old age. After the usual ceremonies, I 
took my seat; and now my torments commenced. Oue 
child fastened my button with packthread to the back of the 
chair; another pierced the calf of my leg with a black pin; 
while a third insisted upon mounting my back, and swinging 
by my pig-tail. 1 bore these tortures with the firmness of 
an American captive, hoping that the call to dinner weuld 
put an end to my sufferings. But my expectations were 
vain, and { question whether Sancho suffered half the vex- 
ation that I did during the mockery of a banquet, though ] 
confess my sufferings \ were alleviated by observing that the 
rest of the company came in for their share. Mrs. Home I, 
sat at the head of the table, with a rickety child on her knee, 
and insisted, like an indulgent mother as slie w as, that nine of 
her numerous brood should seat themselves at the board,w hicts 
caused all the din and disturbance T expected. During din- 
ner, I believe every dish of meat was overturned upon sens 
of the company’s lap by the children. My friend, not quite 
reconciled to matrimonial trammmels, seemed rather disturbed 
at this scene of folly and confusion; but his help-mate, whe 
had long buried politeness, and even decency, in the vortex 
of one instinctive passion, love for her offspring, was de 
lighted with the bustle, and aould not have tke poer things s 
snubbed for the wor Id. She looked around upon her dis- 
torted brood with exultation, even priding herself upon theis 
defects, and appeared to think that she had obtained a dis- 
pensation from rule and reason from the sole circumsiaace 
of having favoured the world with fourteen children. 

Now, Mr. Editor, is it not a shame that a parcel of idle 
fellows should sit down and write poetical panegyrics upeu 
“ wedded love,” when it is notorious that nine times out of 
ten the married state is as I have described it?) We « 
levians, who take our ideas of life from books, are api ts 
imagine that marriage is aticnded by all that elegant ielicis 
Which your Thomsons aud your Slenstones dexribe.  f 
confess, that at the age of nineteen such was my OpUNGh 
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but dia case a my friend Homely, vad tw enty ahs cases 
which I might produce, liave since tended to diminish my 
credulity. “Can you, Sir, or any of your readers, tell me 
why should Hymen’s torch and “Cupid’s bow be thus eter- 
nally at variance? Show me the policy of this conduct, 
that one woman, elegant and silly, should, after marriage, 
suffer her elegance to evaporate, and her sillyness to re- 
main; while another, who in her virgin state has charmed 
her admiring acquaintance with beauty, —accompiish- 
ments, and taste, should be content, when a wife, to absorb 
all other qualifications in the duties of house-maid and 
nurse. 
Iam, yours, &c. 
M—z—NnN. 





Cabinet of Fashion, 
WITH ELEGANT COLOURED PLATES. 


Fie. 1. A Morning dress of pink, white Satin Cap, 
ornamented with a pink Flower; white Veil pinned across 
the Head, to fall over the Face. 

fig. 2. Bonnet of white Satin, brilliant Flower to corres- 
pond; Mantle of Velvet colour, bordered with green leaves. 

fig. 3. Mead fashionably dressed, with a Veil pinned to 
fall over the Shoulders; white Robe, embroidered down the 
sides and bottom; sleeves the same; Kid Gloves, 

Fig. 4. Blue Crape Turban, mixed with white Beads; 
blue Sarsnet Scarf, richly bordercd ; white Sarsnet Dress, 
with Lace let in down the front and sound the sleeves ; white 
Kid Gloves. 

Fig. 5. Hair fashionably dressed, with a Steel Band; 
Gown low in back; short Sleeves, worked to correspond 
with the back of the train. 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


PROLOGUE, 
Written, to have been spoken for the benefit of the 
READING DISPENSARY. 
BY MRS. LE NOIR, AUTHOR OF VILLAGE ANECDOTES. 


WEET is my task, and here I come to night, 
KJ With added willingness and new delight ; 
For, oh! methinks, so pious the design, 
That seraphs ’mid our auditory join : 
Yes, they are visible,—in virtue bright, 
All seem angelic to my ravish’d sight. 
Ah! how benignity informs the eyes, 
And gives the lasting bloom that time defies! 


Sweet is, the task the virtuous deed to raise, 
And pay it honest unabated praise ; 

Still sweeter, fost’ring influence to court, 

And give the gen’rous cause our small support : 
Scarce more luxurious are his feelings known, 
Who of this goodly pile first laid the stone, * 
Who, ’spite of opposition, persever’d, 

And saw the walls of his creation rear'd: 

Yes, we shall see it high and higher rise, 

A glorious structure !—it shall reach the skies! 





Sweet is the task with ev'ry feeling heart, 
Lib’ral professors of a lib'ral art, 

Your worth to blazon, and exulting tell, 
‘That as in skill, in’ bounty you excel: 
Nor narrow does its flowing current pour, 
Partially watering its native shore ; 
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Put, like the ocean, free and unconfin'd, 

Off ’ring its open breast to all mankind. 

Ask the lorn Exile hither tempest toss’d, 

When health, and hope, and fortune, all were lost, 
How, nobly emulous to soothe and save, 

These good Samaritans their succour gave ? 

The wounded spirit, in those arms reclin’d, 

That minister’d at once the frame and mind. 
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Sweet is the task thy herald once to be, 

And tell thy deeds, soft melting Charity !— 
Let murd'ring tyrants boast their myriads slain, 
The ruin’d city, and the ravag’d plain. 

Your's the more glorious attribute—to save, 
To rescue victims from the yawning grave ; 

To cleanse the loathsome cavern of disease ; 
To give despondence hope, and torture ease ; 
To lift the lab’rer, maim'd perchance with toil, 
And pour into his wounds the wine and oil ;—- 
The oil of mercy, pity’s cordial cup, 

And raise him from his bed of languor up ; 
The palsied member of the state redress, 

And give it back to health and usefulness ; 

To soothe the matron on her bed of pain ; 

To bid the drooping cottage smile again; 

Or, helpless suff’ring innocence restore, 

And bid sweet infaney be sick no more.——. 
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Such are the aims ’tis glorious to pursue, 

Such is the boasting that is worthy you! 

Oh! should our feeble efforts yield you aid, 

How were our trivial labors overpaid! 

Th’ attempts, at least, harsh censure must control, 
And, as the mind unbends, exalt the soul. 

And sure, when all the Charities are here, 

Ve cannot fail of your indulgent ear. 

‘The Matron’s self will spread her mantle wide, 
And all our multitude of failings hide. 
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THE VALE OF SONG. 
[Continued from January, 1807.] 


THE glorious orb of heat and light, 
Jispell'd the heavy shades of night, 
Infusing through the shapeless grove 
Life, color, brightness, music, love. 

dut sick at heart young Edward views 
Morn clad in all its loveliest hues ; 
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Sadly he pac'd the mead along, 
And soon approach’d the Vale of Song. 
Unconsciously those bowers he sought, 
Thither by tender instinct brought, 
And scarcely knew that he was there, 
Till Laura’s music reach’d his ear. 







Beneath a hedge, where plenteous stores, 
Vere scatter'd of wild nature's flowers, 

He saw a little daisied seat, 

A pleasing and a close retreat ; 

On this his wearied limbs he threw, 

And at his ears the poison drew; 

His tears the sparkling leaves adorn, 

Mingling mid the dews of morn ; 

But stronger grief his bosom wrung, 

When happy Henry gayly sung— 














SONG. 










Laura, those gifts of love are mine, 
I scatter flowers round thy retreat, 
Myrtles, roses, eglantine, 
Shall fill the air with every sweet, 
Which, as at rising morn you stray, 
Shall glad thy paths, and brighten to the day. 









Thy heavenly voice shajl wake the spring, 
Thy pencil paints its glowing hues ; 
O ramble ’mid those flow’rs and sing, 
O catch their glow while hung with dews. 
And let us oft together raise 
To Nature's God the hymn of praise. 
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He ceas'd, but sweetly all around, ij 
The varied notes of joy resound ; , 
Unusual music fill'd the grove, 
Still Henry’s song was joy and love. aie | 
A jealous pang, av anxigns smart, at 
Prob'd to the quick poor Edward's heart ; . 
His tears dry'd up, fer frenzied grief y 
Denied his anguish that reliet. 

Aud still he heard the hills and grove 
Echo with sounds of joy and love ; 
Henry and Laura still he hears, 

Their song together reach his ears ; 
While round the youthful Poets throng 
To celebrate the nuptial song. 
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SONG. 


Lov'd Laura, as we lead along, 
’Mid smiles we drop a parting tear, 
Yet will we sing the bridal song, 
Grateful to her virgin ear. 
As we go, 
We will strow 
Wild thyme and flowers, 
And with music conduct her to Hymen'’s gay bowers. 








Alas, she quits our hills and plains, 
Genius rewards her charms and worth ; 
She leaves our huts and humble swains, 
Brighter prospects call her forth. 
As we go, 
We will strow 
Wild thyme and flowers, 
And with music conduct her to Hymen’s gay bowers, 


O may thy youthful bosom prove 
Those joys which virtue’s children bless ; 
We lead thee forth to joy and love, 
We lead thee forth to happiness. 
As we go, 
We will strow 
Wild thyme and flowers, 
And with music conduct thee to Hymen’s gay bowers. 


SONG. 


*Mid scenes romantic, wild and sweet, 
The untaught peasant’s honest lay, 
Gaily thy virtuous ear shall greet, 
Clear as the lark at opening day. 
We greet thee Henry with this cheerful song, 
While all around 
The hills resound, 
O may thy future life be bless’d and long. 


May plenty with prolific store, 
Thy vineyards crown, and swell thy grain, 
Still to encrease thy gracious power, 
The poor and wretched to sustain. 
We greet thee Henry with this cheerful song, 
While all around 
The hills resound, 
O may thy future life be bless’d and long. 


From us receive thy beauteous bride, 
And may a virtuous offspring rise, 
Champions of truth, and foes to pride, 
Innocent, happy, fair, and wise. 
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We oreet gee ate with this cheerful song, 


While all around 
The hills resound, 


O may thy future life be bless‘d and long. 


Thus full of bliss and joy they go, 
While Edward sinks beneath his woe ; 


They flush’d with hope and fiee from care ; 


He drooping, blasted by despair. 
"These tidings when his father hears, 
He seeks his son with anxious fears. 
He knew the weakness of his soul, 
Which flew from wisdom’s just control ; 
And fear’d the sad effects of grief, 
When hope no more could give relief. 
He found him to all reason blind, 
Senseless as the raging wind ; 

He view’d lim with a pitying look, 
In which paternal fondness spoke ; 
Soften’d was his majestic brow, 


And glistening tears were scen to flow ; 


With warm benevolence and truth, 


He thus address‘d the wretched youth : 


O learn, my son, that from distress 
No moment is secure, 

But virtue can c’en sorrow bless, 
And teach thee to endure. 


That courage has but little pow'r 
Which only knows to dare, 

Nor in misfortune’s trying hour 
Defends thee froin despair. 


Then, O my Edward, nobly rise, 
And let thy courage shine, 

That virtue's never fading prize 
May be for ever thine, 


Touch'd to the soul young Edward hears, 


And strove to check his bitter tears ; 
But passion rag’d within his breast 


With power too strong to be suppress'd, 


Till all its fury it had spent, 

And found in tears a copious vent. 
Then languid, feverish and weak, 
Unfit to act, to think, or speak, 
He telt his life a useless load, 

On an ungratetul wretch bestow d; 
But time Testor'd his youthful fire, 
Restor'd him to his vigorous sire. 


(To be continued.) 
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TO MIRA. 





HOW fondly once T nurs'd the sacred flame, 
When Mira’s heart my profier’d vows approv'd ; 
I dwelt with glowing rapture on her name, 
And hail'd with joy the hour when first Ilov'd. 
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Serenely gay the fleeting moments flew, 
Each strpve new scenes of happiness to bring : 
My youthful bosom bounded at the view, 
Andliv'd a round of one unclouded spring 


Yor at the vivid lightning of her eye, 
Of more than mortal energy possess’d, 

The low'ring shades of sorrow seem’d to fly, 
And rays celestial cheer'd the pensive breast. 


Tine knew no care, and pleasure no controul, 

Where charms like thine such ardour could impart ; 
Thy seeming virtues flutter’d round my soul, 

And fan'd the transports kindl'd in my heart. 


I felt new hopes my fond ambition warm, 

Nor thought the winning sweetness could beguile 
That play'd around such majesty of form, 

And bask’d and wanton’'d in the fair one’s smile. 


But ah! deluded by the glitt'ring shows, 
Which oft the brows of tweaclrrous love adorn, 
We grasp with eagerness the blushing rose, 
Aud find its leaves conceal’d a rankling thorn. 
So was this heart's sincerity ceceiv'd, 
Which once such calm telicity enjoy'd ; 
“Lhus #t cissimulation’s charms believ’d, 
Aud thus tts expectations were destroy'd. 
Curs'd be the! hour when first that form I view'd, 
As tightly tripping ‘inid the jocund throng ; 
And curs'd the hour when gaily I a dt, 
And rashly listen’d to the Syren's ong, 
Dec, 10th, 1606. ALPHon st 
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ARABIAN SONG. 


FROM CAREY'S AMATORY POEMS, JUST PUBLISUED, 





COME, maid of Yemen! sit with me 
Beneath ihe fragrant almond tree; 
And shun, within this cl lose retreat, 
“Llic blazing uountide’s fervid leat. 


iy 



















© Zephyr! ’mid thy blossoms straying 
With Pleasure’s sportive daughters playing? 





r have the virgin lilies spread 

For panting Love a downy bed, 
Where the fond trembler may repose, 
And steep in extacy his woes? 









Or is it Zeineb’s softer breast 

On which her lover sinks to rest; 
And her's the sigh that I inhale, 
The blushing maid of Yemen's vale? 








Or is it soine gay child of air, 

Some genie bright, or howri fair, 
With beauties that can never fade, 
Who sits beneath the alinond shade? 







Or wakes the nightingale her lay 
Amid her damask blooms so gay, 

To bid the rose no longer weep, 

And charm the lover's cares to sleep.’ 






Or is it Zeineb’s fairer form 
That wakes with kisses melting warm, 
And sits and sings the song of glee, 
° Heneath tie wooing almond tree? 
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CHARADE. 


iN black, like one that mourns a friend, “ 
sehold my first appears, 

And oft while willing crowds attend, 
My first my second wears ; 

Hie that unto my whole atiaws, 

May gain a liviag by his pains. 
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SOLUTIONS 
wF JHE PWO CHARADES WHICH APPEARED IN OUR LAST NUNEBLE 


I, 


WHEN nicht has clos'd the eye of day, 

The lab'rer homeward takes his way, 
And soon to bed doth creep it ; 

But, ah! when sad disease appears, | 

‘fo dim the laughing eye with tears, 
‘Tis mis'ry then to keep it. 
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| But when the lab’rer, ere he goes 

To seek the balm of soft repose, 

Gets what some folks call mellow ; 

Fach person that the stagg’rer meets, 

With this short line the toper grects, 
“ Get out you drunken fellow.” 


















































In such a state, it seems to me, 

The drunken man must ever be, 
A Bedfellow provoking ; 

And if a wife the man has got, 

Poor woman! she must wish the sot, ' 
Or almost wish him—choaking ! 


IT. 


WHEN night-glooms appear, 
Impressing with fear, 

Then a House is the pleasantest place ; 
But the more it will please, 
(That is, if she don’t tease, ) 

When a Wife does your domicil grace. 





But what is a wife 
Toa man in this life, 
if she is not a notable dame; 
Thus a Housewife will prove 
Most worthy of love, 
While peace shall enliven the flame. 


April ist, 1807. J. Mi. L. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot avoid expressing our surprise at the over-strained delicacy of 
ADRIANNA. Could we have conceived it possible for any one to mistake 
the broad humor of the piece of which she complains for sober earnest, we 
never should have inserted it, as it is our anxious wish that nothing should 
appear in our Museum that is likely in any degree to wound the feelings of 
our subscribers. 

** The Kiss,” by G. W. is too luxuriant for insertion. 

** James’s” communications are received. We have so many Charades in 
hand, that we cannot promise an early insertion to his, His other pieces 
shall appear in their turn. 

The Sonnet on Milton is not sufficiently correct to appear. We have not 
forgotten a former communication. 

The Turkish Proverb of “ Filial Piety” shall form part of our next volume. 
To all the communications of the correspondent who favored us with this, 
we always wish to pay particular attention. 

We beg leave to suggest to the President of the ** Debates for the Ladies” 
the propriety of changing the next question proposed for discussion. 

Our valuable correspondent ARMINE’S communication shall receive early 
notice. 

The lines by E. L. W. are not sufficiently correct for insertion. 


_ The subject of the Verses by J. W. communicated by “ a Constant Reader,” 
is now thread-bare, 
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